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The contributions to the exhibition are for the most part serious 
works which command respect ; records of careful study, faithful 
endeavor and — in many cases — of success. 

THE CORRIDOR. 

The numbering of the pictures begins, as usual, at the landing 
of the staircase. Here are three marble bas-reliefs by Frederick 
Treibel — " Fra Angelica" (i), "Donatello" (2), and "Savona- 
rola" (3), and a, "burnt wood" panel by J. William Fosdick, 
representing "A Medieval Lady" (4) — the outlines being drawn 
with a sharp hot iron and the shadows brought out by merely 
scorching or more or less deeply charring. 

As we ascend the staircase, A. H. Munsell's " Ship Ahead " 
(135). over the entrance to the North Gallery, appears to bear 
down upon us in threatening manner. On the " line," at the left 
of the door-way, is a picture by Harry Chase, whose works a few 
years ago were among the most interesting in the exhibitions. 
This one, " On the Scheldt " (5), is one of the last pictures the 
artist painted, and it is one of his best ; exceedingly harmonious 
in its coloring, with a luminous sky reflected in opalescent tones 
in the water, and a charming effect of distance. Above it is James 
G. Tyler's Amphibians (6). 

In the next panel are a bright landscape by Henry A. Ferguson 
(10), Homer D. Martin's "Incoming Tide" (n), and M. De 
Forest Bolmer's spirited landscape Storm £t?ateu (y). 

On the West wall there is a bright " Bit of Venice " (12) by Burr 
H. Nicholls, and there are interesting landscapes by Robbins (19), 
Cropsey (17), J. D. Smillie (27), Parker llayden (24), and W. A. 
Coffin (34) — the latter representing a rain. J. H. Dolph exhibits 
a realistic study of a cat and kittens ("Only Play," No. 30), and 
by Thomas Allen is an impression of a " Morning in the Market 
Place, San Antonio, Texas" (31). Over the entrance to the West 
Gallery is W. P. W. Dana's " Becalmed" (35). 

Beyond the doorway, the first picture on the line is Bruce 
Crane's "Harvest" (37) — a field of wheat, partly in sunshine, 
partly in shade. There has been a heavy shower, the clouds are 
still dense and dark on the left, but a rainbow crosses them and a 
flood of sunshine sweeps across the field in the middle-ground. 
Mr. Crane has been very successful in this portrayal of sunshine 
and shadow. By G. H. Smillie there is a simple, unaffected land- 
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scape, "A Gray Day by the Sea" (36), which is thoroughly artis- 
tic and speaks strongly and sympathetically of nature. " In 
April" (42) by Percy Moran, In Doubt (43) by E. L. Henry, and 
" Good Friends " (45) by W. V. Birney, are figure pieces to attract 
attention ; and here also are landscapes by Henry P. Smith (44) — 
suggestive of a certain phase of Rousseau — J. F. Cropsey (49), T. 
Addison Richards {Moonlight — 51), and F. W. Kost (52). By Mr. 
De Haas there is a vigorous expression of " Surf on the Rocks " 

(48). 

The South wall contains a gray landscape, " Rugged New Eng- 
land " (57), by J. Alden Weir ; a charming bit of garden with 
hollyhocks — The Piide of the Yard (58), — by Mrs. J. Francis 
Murphy, and De Thulstrup's " Sheridan in the Valley" (60). 

Near the entrance to the South Gallery are Charles Harry 
Eaton's Twilight (65) — a composition of harmonious color and 
pleasing sentiment — and Arthur Parton's " Reign of May " (64) — 
apple trees in blossom, in full sunshine. Over the doorway is 
"The Convalescent" (66), by Frank Enders, a large composiiion 
best seen from the opposite end of the gallery. 

East of the south doorway are A. T. Bricher's Quiet Bay (69) ; 
Ernest Parton's " Wargrave Church, the Thames, England" (68), 
a fresh bit of English landscape evidently painted out-of-doors ; 
R. Lorraine Pyne's Repose (70) ; John J. Hammer's " Euphrosyne " 
(71); Mrs. Dodgshun's simple and effective Landscape (81), and a 
figure subject, " Grandma's Tea" (80), by Warren B. Davis. 

On the East wall are landscapes by F. Rondel (Sunshine — 88), 
T. Addison Richards (87), C. C. Griswold (97), and D. F. Has- 
brouck (102). Worlhington Whittredge is represented by an 
unusual subject, "Sand, Sea and Sky "(95), painted with the artist's 
usual ability. There is a piquant bit of painting in " La Cigar- 
ette *' (96) by Henry W. Watrous, and an array of bright color in 
Van Schaick's " Improvisatore " (98). Portraits surround the 
entrance to the East Gallery — as if awaiting an opportunity to enter 
and be among their fellows. Over the entrance is an effective 
piece of work by Rosalie Gill (104), and on the line beyond is a 
portrait of a child, by J. S. Sargent (107). In this panel are C. C. 
Curran's " Lawn Tennis" (no) and interesting landscapes by Van 
Boskerck (in), Warren Eaton (118), Ferguson (115), W..L. Sonn- 
tag, Jr. (The Road to Gorham — 122), Miss Abbatt (Green Pastures 
— 113), and Waller Palmer (114) — a forest interior in winter, with 
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vivid sunlight and shadows on the snow. Here also are Charles 
Rae Smith's Labor of Love (109) ; a study of Pink Roses (112) by 
Miss Thum ; "Summer Roses" (116) by Henry W. Parton, and 
A Trial of Patience (124), a brilliantly colored figure picture by 
Ger6me Ferris. 

Landscapes on the North wall are by Warren Eaton (130), 
Arthur Parton (131), E. L. Field (129), and Lockwood de Forest 
([33) — the latter representing a pool in a dense, leafless forest just 
after sunset. Robert Blum's Two Idlers (132) is on the line next 
the entrance to the North Gallery. It is brilliant in coloring and 
has considerable "out-door" feeling. The illustration given 
admirably reproduces its composition. 

THE NORTH GALLERY. 

There are no large "center" pictures in the North Gallery 
excepting Mr. Champney's pastel, which holds the place of honor 
on the east wall. The pictures by Mr. Moran and Mr. Wiles, 
however, which occupy the central position on the north and south 
walls, make up by their color all that they lack in size for such 
purpose. 

In the first panel, as one follows the numbering, are J. E. Max- 
field's Trtiants (136), Miss Bodine's Hillside (137), James D. 
Smillie's "Oclober Landscape" (14?), Thomas B. Craig's glowing 
September Afternoon (144), and "A Lazy Lot" (143), by James 
Hart — a number of calves lying sleepily in a shady bit of pasture 
near a stone wall. 

On the West wall, Charles H. Miller's "Land at Queen's" 
(151) has some effective cloud-painting, and D. W. Tryon's 
" November Afternoon " (153) is a picture which only could have 
been painted by a man thoroughly in sympathy with his subject — 
one might say enamored of it. Mr. Tryon feels the poetry that 
is in nature, and he has the rare faculty of communicating to 
others, through his art, the beauties that are disclosed to him. 
Below this is a charming picture, graceful in lines and exquisite 
in color — G. R. Barse's " Polyxena " (152) — a female figure, half- 
draped in a gauzy blue veil twisted about it, reclining on a marble 
floor. The flesh painting here is remarkably tender and realistic, 
and even under the gauze we feel its truth of color and texture. 
The drawing is superb, and the painting is simple and consci- 
entious in method. The upper part of this panel is filled by 



